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TELEPHONIC SOUNDS. 
In this issue we give the conclusion of Professor 
Hughes’ interesting investigation into the source of 
sound in the speaking telephone. These experi- 
ments are of course applicable only to those tele- 
phones, typified by the Bell, in which a magnetic 
field and diaphragm are employed ; and they show 
very clearly that we cannot hope to improve an 
electro-magnetic telephone by abandoning either 
the one or the other. 

Without the telephone, the microphone would 
not have seen the light ; but in the work in question 
Professor Hughes has paid his debt to the telephone 
by investigating the true source of its sounds, with 
the help of the microphone. Many of the results 
educed in his research had been got before ; but 
no one has so thoroughly and consistently traced 
the telephone sounds to their seat as Professor 
Hughes has done. The condition of the problem 
before these experiments were made was well stated 
by Professor Fleeming Jenkin (see TELEGRAPHIC 
JournaL, Vol. VI., p. 441, Nov. 1), who referred 
the chief source of sound to molecular action in the 
core (Page effect), supported by the vibrations of 
the disc. “Thus,” he says, “when the ferrotype 
receiving disc is present we hear at least two simul- 
taneous voices—the voice of the disc, which is 
strong, and the voice of the magnet, which is weak. 
When for the ferrotype disc we substitute a wooden 
plate, this plate will act as a sounding board for the 
Page effect.” When the diaphragm is a conductor a 
third source of sound (Ampére effect) is caused 
by the induction of the changing magnetic field ; 
and a fourth source might exist in the self-induction 
of the coil on itself (De la Rue effect). 

It remains to be seen what interpretation different 
savants will place upon Professor Hughes results ; but 
it appears to us that the Professor’s own conclusions 
are just, and that the main source of sound in the 
telephone is the sensitiveness of the diaphragm, as 
a magnet transversely polarised, to changes in the 
magnetic field around it. Onthis supposition, were 
the earth’s magnetism powerful enough, no per- 
manent magnet would be required for the tele- 
phone. It appears to us that an attentive study of 
Prof. Hughes’ paper will lead to improvements, not 
only in the telephone itself, but in other electro- 
magnetic and induction relations. It will be seen 
from it that the inventor of the telephone, groping 
blindly as he did, has arrived at a form which is 
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very nearly the best theoretically. The improve- 
ments on it that may be effected relate to the thin- 
ness and elasticity of the plate, and the form of the 
coil and its position with respect to the magnet and 
disc. 

Experiment XXXII has a particular bearing 
on thechanges which go on in a magnetic field, the 
action of the current in the coil when the current 
passes being apparently to quench the magnetism 
of the field around the pole of the magnet. This is 
a case which might be elucidated by Prof. Sylvanus 
Thomson’s magnetic figures, and we take the liberty 
of recommending it to his study. 

In conclusion, we may add that we shall shortly 
publish an investigation by Prof. Hughes in a dif- 
ferent direction, and which, we think, will open up 
an entirely new field of research and electrical 
advance. 








OF SOUND IN THE TELE- 
PHONE. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION BY AID OF THE 

MICROPHONE. 


THE SOURCE 


By Pxor. D. E. HUGHES. 





(Concluded from page 471.) 


XXXII.—PenpuLuM Experiments, Continued.— 
If the pendulum bob be a small and strongly mag- 
netised steel bar or needle, and the flat coil be placed 
parallel to it, as in a galvanometer, but at a distance 
of 1 inch, the needle turns upon its axis on the 
passage of the current through the coil, like the 
needle in an ordinary galvanometer ; but if we place 
a bar magnet at a distance from the coil and needle 
of 2 inches, and perpendicular to the axis of the coil, 
we find that upon the passage of the current the 
needle has only a feeble tendency to turn on its 
axis, whereas it has a strong tendency to swing in 
the line of the magnet along the coil; the needle 
being now repelled from the magnet by the current 
which attracted it when the same pole of the magnet 
was put in the coil. In these conditions we obtain a 
full swing of 3 inches right across the poles of the 
coil under whose influence it is set in motion. We 
wish to point out in this experiment the remarkable 
power of the coil on the magnetic field in com- 
parison with its effects upon the magnet itself. If 
the coil had changed the polarity or distribution of 
magnetism upon the magnet, it should have done 
so transversely and not longitudinally; the needle 
then instead of swinging in a line with the magnet 
should have turned on its axis as it did before it 
was brought under the influence of the magnet. 

(A confirmation of this experiment also takes 
place in the telephone ; for if, instead of having 
the coil on the magnet as usual, we place the coil 
exterior to it and its axis perpendicular to the 
magnet, the sounds obtained are almost if not quite 
as loud and distinct as when the magnet is inside 


the coil.) 
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XXXIII.—If we compare on the pendulum, iron 
or steel feebly maguetised, and steel strongly mag- 
netised, when acted upon by the flat coil alone, we 
find that iron gives but } inch swing, steel feebly 
magnetised # inch swing, and the same steel 
strongly magnetised 2 inches swing. Comparing 
again the action of the long ordinary helix and flat 
coil, mentioned in Experiment III, we find that the 
long helix gives but ? inch swing against 2 to 3 
inch swing for the flat coil, thus demonstrating the 
entire concordance of the pendulum experiments 
with those previously made by means of the micro- 
phone ; the one giving the results in visible motion, 
the other in sound. 

The pendulum experiments were repeated by 
changing the mode of suspension, using a square 
frame Io by Io inches, over which was stretched a 
fine linen cloth, the piece of steel or other material 
under investigation being attached to its centre. 
Thus we had a true diaphragm whose movements 
were visible, but as it is evident that the mode of 
suspension could not change the laws by which 
such bodies are put in motion, we do not deem it 
necessary to detail the results which, of course, 
were identical. 

Again to verify the acoustical results obtained 
by the microphone ; a small wooden resonant box 
was used, which could be placed to the ear and 
serve as a mechanical microphone. We could thus 
hear most of the experiments, the sound being 
sufficiently strong; but although we could thus 
obtain indications, they were far less reliable than 
those given by the microphone, the box giving out only 
those sounds which were almost sufficiently audible 
without, and the tones being not the true timbre 
of the piece under investigation, but those simply 
of the box itself. The microphone on the other 
hand revealed sounds which were quite inaudible 
without its aid, and rendered the’ true timbre 
peculiar to each object. 

The whole of the preceding microphonic experi- 
ments were repeated with induced currents in place 
of the voltaic currents. The transmitting micro- 
phone then acting in the primary circuit, the 
currents from the secondary being directed upon 
the organ under investigation, no difference what- 
ever was found in the comparative results. The 
current was also reduced gradually by resistance 
until feebler than ordinary telephone currents, 
giving still the same comparative results. As the 
currents decreased in strength the effects dwindled 
until they finally disappeared. The object of this 
experiment was simply to meet any objection to 
the effect that the experiments having been carried 
on by voltaic currents, the results, with induced or 
feeble telephonic currents, would be different. 

We have seen that with strong currents the 
movements of the diaphragm became visible, and 
gradually faded as the current became weaker. 
There can be no reason to suppose any change of 
law as regards the reaction on the diaphragm, 
during its gradual decline of movement. For if we 
strike a wine glass or bell with sufficient force we 
may easily render the vibrations visible, but if we 
touch it lightly, we still hear distinctly its sound, 
although its vibrations are no longer visible. It is 
simply a proof of the wonderful sensitiveness of the 
human ear to feeble but rapid vibrations ; and to 
the ear alone is due the perception of feeble 
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mechanical movements by feeble currents in the 
telephone. 

We can clearly trace the telephone backwards to 
the one great discovery of Oersted of which the 
galvanometer was simply an extension ; and as the 
telephone is based upon similar principles to the 
galvanometer, it is not so remarkable that both 
should be the most sensitive organs we possess for 
investigations by means of voltaic currents. The 
one is a visual, the other an auricular arrangement 
of the same forces, and the telephone may be 
regarded simply as an acoustical galvanometer, or 
rather, galvanoscope. 

After careful verification of the preceding experi- 
ments (which, it must be understood relate exclu- 
sively to those receiving telephones which 
employ a diaphragm and magnetic field), I 
have come to the conclusion that it is not at 
all necessary to call on any molecular theory to 
explain the action of the telephone, and that all 
its effects have, from a theoretical point of view, 
From the preceding experi- 
ments I draw the inference that the extreme 
sensitiveness of the telephone to feeble but 
rapid changes of current is due to a large surface 
of iron under excellent conditions as regards 
elasticity and freedom of motion in a high magnetic 
field, such as the diaphragm is known to be, and 
that the comparatively large motion that we obtain 
in this diaphragm from feeble currents is not so 
much due to electro-magnetic changes taking place 
in the diaphragm or magnet itself (see Ex. XXXI.) 
as to the sensitiveness, all fixed magnetic bodies 
possess to any change in their field of force. And if 
we are able thus to perceive sounds from actions so 
comparatively feeble it is due to the fact that the 
human ear is capable of appreciating sonorous 
waves caused by a motion too small for the percep- 
tion of any other of our senses. 





THE WANDERING ELECTRIC SPARK. 


By GASTON PLANTE. 





THE condensers, with mica plates, which are em- 
ployed in the construction of my rheostatic machine 
(1), are sometimes pierced when the plates of mica 
are very thin, under the action of a current from 
800 secondary batteries, in the same way as the 
glass of a Leyden jar would be pierced when 
charged too highly by an electrical machine. 

These accidents have given me an opportunity of 
observing a very curious fact, viz., the slow and 
progressive march of the electric spark, and of note- 
ing the successive development of its capricious 
sinuosities. 

One of the condensers being placed upon an in- 
sulated metal plate, connected to one pole of the 
secondary battery, if the upper condenser plate is 
touched with the other pole of the secondary 
battery, a spark bursts on a point of the surface of 
the condenser where the mica is too thin, or cracked. 
This spark moves about in the form of a small and 





{1) Telegraphic Fournal, Vol. 5, p. 309» Comptes-Rendus, 


Vol. 85, p. 794, and Vol. 86, p. 761. 
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very brilliant luminous globule, which is accom- 
panied by a peculiar roaring, and furrows upon the 
tin plate of the condenser a deep groove, sinuous 
and irregular, 

The figure here given is an exact copy of the 
portion of the surface of a condenser on which the 
phenomenon has been produced. 








The spark appeared first at A, then spread imme- 
diately to B and c; it then disappeared, to 
immediately reappear at B, with such rapidity and 
in an interval of time so scarcely appreciable that 
it seemed to have made a bound; it then moved 
towards D, there forming a new ramification, which 
stopped at F, reappeared at D, continued its progress 
towards F, and so on. Sometimes, as in the present 
case, the spark appeared afresh further on, at a 
point R, detached from the principal groove, 
stopping afterwards at R, and the phenomenon only 
ceased when the mica plate did not present any 
part sufficiently thin to be pierced. In other cases 
the spark remained for some time stationary around 
the same point, at other times one of the ramifica- 
tions became greatly enlarged, and described over 
the whole surface contours like those on a 


map. 

X tube of distilled water was interposed in the 
circuit of the secondary battery, in order to avoid 
the too great heating effects, and the consequent 
burning of the whole of the condenser. 

Whilst the phenomenon is being produced, one 
cannot foresee by what points the spark will pass, 
and nothing is more odd than the progress of this 








little dazzling globule which walks slowly about 
and choses the points to which it directs itself, fol- 
lowing the greater or less resistance of different 
points of the insulated plate. 

The condenser becomes cut open by the passage 
of the spark, and the tin forms a double chaplet of 
melted beads around the edges of the consumed 
mica. It is a kind of voltaic arc, which is produced 
successively at the expense of the substance of the 
condenser, as in the electric candles of M. 
Jablochkoff ; but the mica here adds to the bril- 
liancy of the globule more than the incandescence 
of the metal, in producing, like quartz and silicates, 
the electrosilicic light (1). 

This experiment may throw a new light upon 
the phenomenon of fire balls. It comprises the 
views already put forward upon this subject by 
M. du Moncel (2) in 1857, and the considerations 
which I have already published in connection with 
other experiments (3). For in the phenomena of 
globular lightning the elements of a condenser 
exist, a column of moist air strongly electrified 
playing the ré/e of the upper condenser-plate, the 
earth that of the lower plate, and the layer of air 
between that of the insulated plate. 

Here the spark is, undoubtedly, a globule of 
matter in fusion, of a nature different from that 
which constitutes fulminatory balls. But I have 
observed also (4) that it is possible to obtain with 
dynamic electricity of high tension globular electric 
flames formed entirely of the elements of the air 
and of the gases of rarefied and incandescent steam, 
and that these globules follow naturally the course 
traced by the electrode over the conducting sur- 
face. 

It only remained for me to show that the lumin- 
ous electric globules formed of other matter, can 
move spontaneously and slowly, whilst the electrode 
is immoveable. 

The experiment which I have just described 
supplies this evidence, and appears to me to 
specially explain the s/ow and capricious movement 
of the fire-ball. 





FORM OF LIGHTNING DIS- 
CHARGER, 


A NEW 


By J. RYMER-JONES, late Electrician to the Imperia 
Government Telegraphs, Japan. 


THE principle involved in this instrument is some- 
what analogous to that of the aftracted disc, or 
trap-door electrometer of Sir William Thomson, 
inasmuch as it depends on the mutual attraction of 








(1) Comptes-Rendus, Vol. 84, p. 914. 

(2) Note on Thunder and Lightning, by the Count du Moncel 
1857, P+ 49» 

(3) Bulletin de l’Association Scientifique de France, No. 457, 
P+ 395- 

(4) Telegraphic Yournal, Vol. 6, page 139, Comptes-Rendus, Vol. 
85, p. 619 and 622, 
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metallic discs oppositely electrified, the strength of 
that attraction determining the relative proximity 
of the discs. 

Fig. 1 is a section, and fig. 2 a plan of the 
instrument (the cover and with it the plate B’ has 
been removed in order to show the balance portion), 
while figs. 3 and 4 show the distribution of points 
on the discs A’ and B’. A and B (figs. I and 2), are 
two copper discs, attached to the under and upper 
surfaces respectively of a stout copper rod, which 
being pivoted at c, c, forms a very delicate balance. 
The ends of the axis c, c, move freely in holes 
drilled in the ends of the screws, as shown in fig. 2. 
The discs at either end of the balance are provided 


FIG.I. 








while the whole of the balance, including the rod 
and discs A, B, are in permanent connection with the 
earth through the mercury in the cup m’, which is 
in metallic connection with terminal E. 

The modus operandi is as follows :—So long as 
the line is free from the influence of atmospheric 
electricity, by virtue of B being slightly the heavier 
of the two arms, gravity operates, and draws it down 
till the prolongation at that end rests on the bottom 
of the mercury cup m’. If now the plates a’, B’, and 
the level of the mercury in the cup # have been 
properly adjusted, whenever the line becomes 
charged with atmospheric electricity, the discs a’, B’, 
being in metallic connection, become similarly 
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with metallic points, those on A pointing downwards, 
and those on B upwards towards points affixed to 
similar metal discs a’, B’, the distance between a and 
A’, and B and B’ being capable of adjustment by 
suitable screws s, s. From the extremities of the 
balance depend two arms—that on the right hand 
dipping into mercury in the cup m’, while the left 
hand prolongation, so long as the balance is in its 
normal position, hangs over, but does not touch the 
surface of mercury in the cup m. The cups are 
provided with adjusting screws s’, s’, similar to those 
of the plates a’, B’. These two last mentioned discs, 
and also the mercury in the cup m, are all in 
electrical communication with the line terminal L ; 


———— 





charged, and by exerting an inductive influence on 


| A, B, the latter discs are attracted, and if the force 


of attraction exceeds that of gravity and the 
inertia of the instrument, their points are brought 
nearer together, and thus the rate of discharge 
is increased. Should the attraction be excessive, 
the points distributed along the discs, by coming 
in actual contact with the opposing surfaces of 
the plates, put the line direct to earth. This is 
also more effectually done perhaps by the prolonga- 
tion at A, which dips into the mercury at m, and by 
so doing puts the line to earth, and assists the 
points to discharge the line. When the discharge 
ceases the attraction of gravity reasserts itself, and, 
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by drawing B down, breaks the earth connection. 
The cups which contain the mercury are formed by 
small portions of test tubes, the rounded bottom 
being slightly softened by heat, and pressed inwards 
by a suitable point, so as to form a hole of the 
proper dimensions. This forms the top of the cup, 
which resembles somewhat the top of a safety ink- 
bottle. The bottom of the tube is open and is 
cemented into a brass cup, as shown in fig. 1. Not 
only does this form of cup circumscribe any possible 
splutterings of the mercury, but the level of the 
mercury is also seen through the glass, and, since the 
sides of the instrument case are of glass, adjust- 
ments may be made without removing the cover. 
When, however, this is necessary, in order to fill 
the cups and fix the balance, it is readily done by 
removing the screws gg, when the cover, together 
with the plate Bb’, may be taken off. 

Although such a modification will materially 
reduce the efficiency of the discharger, it is 
evident that by varying the connections, and putting 
A’ to line and B’ to earth, or vice versd, the balance, 
when attracted, forms a bridge between the two. 
By employing the mercury cups, however, the con- 
tact with earth is not only more perfect, but there 
is less danger of the plates being fused together, as 
is not unfrequently the case with the ordinary p/ate- 
dischargers. Moreover, as the instrument is dust- 
tight and firmly screwed down, the mercury 
contacts, when once adjusted, need furnish no 
source of inconvenience, 





Ee 


GRAMME’S ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MACHINE, 


ALF. NIAUDET. 


Ir will be remembered that M. Jablochkoff en- 
deavoured during several months to kindle his 
electric candles by means of currents from a battery, 
or from the ordinary Gramme machine. He suc- 
ceeded in placing six candles in one continuous 
circuit, but could not get them to keep alight for 
more than twenty minutes at a time, owing to the 
unequal wasting of the carbons, and he therefore 
had recourse to alternating currents, which tra- 
versed the carbons alternately in opposite directions 
and wasted them equally, a plan which was a practical 
success. 

This new demand obliged M. Gramme to produce 
an alternating current machine ; and here it may be 
remarked that the invention of a continuous current 
machine is very difficult, and there are only two or 
three of them which are truly original ; but the pro- 
duction of an alternating current machine is rela- 
tively easy. 

M. Gramme, before arriving at the crowning in- 
vention which made his reputation, had patented a 
score of machines giving reverse currents, some of 
which are very interesting. He was therefore pre- 
pared to furnish M. Jablochkoff the machine which 
he required. 

Before entering on the description of this machine, 
we should remind our readers that the power of an 
electro-magnet is easily rendered much greater than 
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that of a permanent magnet. Given equal volumes, 
a machine with electro-magnets is much more 
energetic than one with steel magnets. M. Gramme, 
therefore, adopted electro-magnets for the new ma- 
chine, although their use involved the employment 
of a special Gramme machine to supply the con- 
tinuous currents necessary to magnetise them, 
since the alternating machine itself did not generate 
continuous currents. The alternating apparatus as 
now made consists, then, of two machines, the 
Excitor, as it is called, which excites the electro- 
magnets of the other, and is relatively small, and 
the Distributor, which furnishes alternating currents 
in one or more circuits. 

Of the Excitor we need say nothing here; it is 
simply the well-known continuous current Gramme. 
The Distributor is represented in end elevation and 
plan by figs. rand 2. A large “Grammering,” fig. 1, 
is placed at the periphery. It will be remembered 
that this organ is composed of a soft iron ring, on 
which are wound, parallel to its axis, coils of cotton- 
covered copper wire. Whilst the ring of the ordinary 
Gramme machine is acted upon by induction from 
the outside, the ring in question is subjected to in- 
duction from within by eight electro-magnets which 
are fixed round an axle. The cores of these electro- 
magnets are placed, as shown, so as to radiate from 
the axle ; and the wire is wound upon these cores 
parallel to the axle. The exterior poles of these 
electro-magnets are expanded so as to act on a 
larger extent of the outer ring. They are all excited 
by a continuous current from the Excitor in such a 
manner that the alternate poles are of opposite 
name, thus N, S, N, S, and so on. Now, when 
the system of electro-magnets is rotated round the 
axis in the centre of the fixed outer ring, each of the 
wires crossing the inside of the said ring, finds 
itself placed alternately between a north pole and 
the iron of the ring, and then between a south pole 
and the iron of the ring, that is, under contrary 
inductive influences. All these wires wound round 
the ring being fixed, they can be associated in 
different ways; but in actual practice they are 
arranged so as to make 32 sections, marked 
a, 6, c, d; a, b, c, d, &e., as shown in the figure. 
These sections are associated in four groups, each 
of 8 sections or elements ; the first being com- 
posed of all the sections marked a; the second of 
all those marked 4, and so on. It will be readily 
seen from the figure that the 8 elements a are 
placed in the same position relatively to the eight 
poles of the multiple electro-magnet, which turns 
in the middle; and from this it will be seen that 
these 8 elements are grouped together because at 
each instant they are traversed by currents of equal 
intensity. It will be seen, too, that it would be 
easy to divide the eighth parts of the ring (a, 4, c, @) 
into more than four sections; for example into 
eight sections, thus giving eight instead of four 
distinct currents. The dimensions given are in 
millimetres. 

The intensity of these alternating currents of course 
varies with the intensity of the electro-magnets, 
and the speed of rotation of the central armature. 
For large machines, feeding 16 or 20 candles, the 
speed amounts to 600 turns per minute, and con- 
sequently there are 600 by 8, or 4,800 reversals of 
currents per minute. 

In small machines, feeding four candles, the speed 
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is carried to 700 turns a minute, and the number of | the requirements of the locality. Each of these 
reversals is, therefore, 5,600 a minute. The large | candles yields a light equal to 100 Carcel jets or 
machines, divided into four circuits, furnish the | about 800 standard sperm candles. The motive 
currents for four circuits of four or five candles | power necessary for producing these 20 lights is 
each, making, in all, 16 or 20 candles, according to | about 20 horse-power. 





HERRING’S PRINTING TELEGRAPH. | dash of the Morse alphabet in such a manner that 

| One can never be mistaken for the other. The 

Tus instrument, which has caused so much dis- | following is a key to the Postal Telegraph Alphabet, 
cussion of late, is constructed to print the dot and | as printed by Mr. Herring's system— 


e 3 S h a u v w r p | f 


v j 
eo ss aes sass *| TT | | «|| “lll «fs [| ape Et 
| OD Gc | | CT | 
t o c¢ k x y q 


n d b g z y 


m 


This is effected by the use of two distinct levers Mr. Herring has therefore placed upon the axle 
—an arrangement which permits the dot and dash of the disc a box containing a spiral spring, so 
to be printed vertical instead of longitudinal, and to | arranged that when the disc itself is checked, the 
be produced instantaneously instead of bycontinued | power of the clockwork coils the spring. The 
pressure, thus saving the time of the operator and | moment the disc is released the coiled spring gives 
very considerably diminishing the length of the | the necessary impulse to produce immediate revo- 
message slip. The coil of paper on which the | lution. Each lever also serves to clamp the paper 
message is received is made to travel by clockwork | at every impression, thus insuring perfect clearness 
in the ordinary way. It passes direttly over a thin | and regularity in the signs. _ 
metallic disc placed transversely to the course of The operator is furnished with two keys, one of 
the slip, revolving on an axis and dipping into an which commands the central or dot portion of the 
ink well. Over the paper is the lever terminating | lever and the lever asa whole. One therefore pro- 
in a broad style placed vertically above the disc so | duces the dot and the other the dash, and no mis- 
that the descent of the lever compresses the slip of | take can occur between the two except by the use 
paper between the disc and the style. The central of the wrong key. The printing is remarkably 
portion of the lever carrying the central portion of | clear, distinct, and compact, and gives a legibility 
the style can be acted upon either independently of | to the messages which no other modification of the 
the lateral portions or together with them, In the Morse system has ever attained. ; 
one case only the narrow central portion of the The utility of Mr. Herring’s system in trans- 
style descends, and the slip of paper is pressed upon mitting and recording messages may be partly per- 
the inking disc at only a single point of contact, ceived from the following comparison between it 
which produces a vertical dot, and in the other case and the system of the Post Office. 
the style descends as a whole, and having a concave On Mr. Herring’s system a message would be 
edge it presses the paper into contact with the disc, recorded thus :— 
thus producing a vertical dash. The pressure of j 
the style stops for the moment the revolution of | ih af lh (}| WGI , \ 




















the inking disc upon the immediate recommence- 
ment of which the ink supply depends. an important cosstuniicetion, 


On the Post Office system the same words would be recorded thus :-— 
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oO m m u n i 


(Requiring only 56 Perforations.) 


On the Post Office system the same message would be automatically transmitted thus :— 


t i oO n 





(Requiring 112 Perforations.) 


Mr. Latimer Clark has made a report upon Mr. 
Herring’s system, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

Ist.—We are of opinion that your Instrument 
will work on all ordinary circuits at a greater speed 
both for hand and mechanical sending than the 
ordinary Morse now in use, in consequence of the 
dashes being made in the same space of time as 
the dots. 

2nd.—In comparison with the Morse the signals 
given by your Instrument are necessarily more 
legible, and may be more accurately deciphered, in 
consequence of the dashes being upright, and of 
uniform size and character. Owing to the vertical 
position of your dashes, it is impossible for a clerk 
to be in doubt as to which are dots and which are 
dashes, as is so liable to occur with the ordinary 
Morse writing. 

3rd.— Owing to the contacts for dots and dashes 
being alike, ordinary telegraph clerks.can learn to 
work your instrument with greater facility than 
they could the Morse. 

4th.—There is no doubt that the saving in the 
cost of paper for your system is very considerable, 
and would form an important item of economy in a 
year’s work, This saving would probably be equal 
to sixty-five or seventy-five per cent. The com- 
pactness of the messages by your system is very 
remarkable, 


5th.—With reference to mechanical sending, the 
punched paper used for your system is more simple 
than that required for the ordinary Morse, and it is 
also stronger, owing to the fewer perforations— 
exactly half the number required for the Morse 
signals, 

6th.—Your Instrument is peculiarly adapted for 
reading by sound. 

There is of course some inconvenience in having 
several kinds of instruments in common use, and 
the addition of one more to the present number is 
to that extent objectionable. 

The insulation of the lines in this country is, 
however, now so excellent, and the advantages 
which your system affords are attended by so few 
inconveniences, that we think your instrument 
might at once be employed on many lines with 
decided advantage. 





D'ARLINCOURT’S AUTOGRAPHIC TELE- 
GRAPH APPARATUS. 

A TELEGRAPH instrument which would transmit an 
autographic copy of a message has been more than 
once invented and practically tried, and with a con- 
siderable amount of success. As early as 1850, 
Mr. C. F. Bakewell invented an instrument of this 
description, by which despatches were transmitted 
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in the actual handwriting of the sender. Subse- 
quently M. C. Cros, of Paris, the Abbe Caselli, M. 
Lenori, M. Meyer, and others invented apparatus 
for effecting the same object. The invention of the 
latter gentleman differed from those of Bakewell, 
Cros, Caselli, and Lenori, in that it produced the 
facsimile of the writer’s copy, in printing ink, whilst 
the other forms of apparatus obtained the copies by 
the decomposition of a solution with which the 
paper on which the facsimile was produced, was 
moistened, as in the instrument of Bain. 

Within the last few years M. D’Arlincourt has 
turned his attention to the subject, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing, an instrument which effects 
the autographic principle in a very efficient and 
satisfactory manner. We intend in an early num- 
ber to give a description of M. D’Arlincourt’s 
apparatus, which may prove interesting to our 
readers since the system has within the last few 
days been worked with success on some of the lines 
of the Postal Telegraphs. We are able in the pre- 
sent number, through the kindness of M. Gotts- 
chalk, M. D’Arlincourt’s agent, to give exact 
facsimiles of messages actually transmitted and 
received between London and Nottingham. 

Fig. 1 represents the writing as it appears when 
executed in ink on the transmitting paper. The 
ink employed is of the ordinary writing description, 
with a little gum added, the paper being of the 
kind employed generally for wrapping up tea in, 
that is, paper silvered on one side. 

Fig. 2 shows the writing as it appears on the 
receiving paper, the impressions being actually of 
a dark blue colour. 

Fig. 3 shows a received copy of a rough land- 
scape sketch, also transmitted between London and 
Birmingham. 











Hotes. 


Tue Exvectric Lignt.—Those who have occasion to 
write on the electric light in all its variety, have felt 
the need of a specific term for the bodies emitting the 
light. Hitherto they have been called carbons, since 
carbon rods have been almost always used ; but carbon 
is no longer the only substance employed and it may 
ultimately be abandoned. A single ]uminous body is 
also usurping the place of the voltaic arc ; therefore the 
word electrodes frequently applied, but too general in 
its electrical signification, is unsuitable. Wick,a word 
borrowed by analogy from the candle, is apt enough as 
a makeshift, but an entirely new word is wanted. The 
best we have been able thus far to suggest is Electro- 
pyre, from the Greek pur, a fire, (hence pyre, or fuel 
giving out light and heat). The electro-pyre would 
thus signify the electric wick, brand, or torch, which 
emits the electric light. The light itself could be 
appropriately termed electre-phare (from pharos a 
beacon), a single word, and more euphonious than 
electric light, which, however, has already a great hold 
on usage. 





Epison’s Exectric Licut.— Mr. Edison has 
announced that he has devised a current meter for 
the electric light, and completed his apparatus for 
lighting. He is now engaged in determining the cost 
of his system, and maintains that it will at least be 
decidedly cheaper than gas. He is having a large new 
brick workshop and offices erected close by his present 





laboratory. He is reported by the New York World to 
have said, “I don’t know when I am going to stop 
making improvements in the electric light. I’ve just 
got’another one that I found out by accident. I was 
experimenting with one of my burners when I dropped 
a screw-driver on to it. Instantly the light was almost 
doubled and continued to burn with increased power, 
I examined the burner and found it had been knocked 
out of shape. I restored it to its original form and the 
light decreased. Now I make all my burners in the 
form accidentally given to that one by the screw- 
driver.” Mr, Edison added, “that it was almost 
impossible to calculate with certainty of his light,” but 
that, “he had engaged a mathematician to work out 
the problem from his data.” He also said that the 
extinction of one light so regulated the current that 
only enough is supplied to keep the other lamps burn- 
ing. He admitted that his system would only give say 
500 candle power when the carbon lamps would give 
1,000; but he claims to so divide up his 500 candle 
light as to make it more efficient than the 1,000 light. 
This ratio agrees with the experimental results of 
Tyndall, who found that an incandescent platinum wire 
only emitted 1 luminous ray to every 23 dark heat rays, 
whereas the voltaic arc_gave out 1 luminous ray to 9 
dark ones. A coal gas flame gives out 1 light ray to 24 
dark rays. 


An objection to Edison’s English Electric Light 
Patent was filed at the Patent Office by Messrs, 
Herbert & Co., agents for Mr. J. H. Russel, on Dec. 3. 
The ground taken is that Edison is not the first and 
true inventor. 


Mr. Epison authorises the statement that his light is 
produced by the incandescence of an alloy of platinum 
and iridium. The conductor is not an ordinary coil, but a 
peculiar arrangement of the metal, whereby, in accordance 
with a new discovery of his in connection with radiant 
energy, a much weaker current is made to generate a 
given light than if a single spiral were used. By slight 
modifications in the shape of the conductor he has obtained 
from one cell of a Daniell battery a light strong enough to 
read by. Asimple adjustable apparatus attached to each 
lamp regulates the amount of electricity it shall draw from 
the main current, and makes it entirely independent of any 
changes in the strength of the current as well as of all 
other lamps in the circuit. That portion of the current 
which is used for the regulator is also made to serve in the 
production of the light. A part of Mr. Edison’s device 
for compensating for loss in subdivision consists ap- 
parently in the utilisation for illuminating purposes of the 
resistance of the regulator, and of all other resistance 
outside of the main conductor, and part in the peculiar 
form of the conductor. The details are still a secret. 

Mr. Edison has just obtained two patents here, and has 
applications for nine others, pending specifications for a 
third English patent just forwarded.—Daily News Tele- 
gram, New York, Dec, 11th. 


Tue electric light was recently tried in Bristol 
Cathedral, and gave great satisfaction. The 
apparatus consisted of a large voltaic battery and a 
Foucault lamp. The experiment was made by the 
Rev. P. Sleeman, F.R.A.S., and is the first instance on 
record of a cathedral being lit by the new illuminator, 


Tue run of new electric light patents is beginning to 
slacken, and specifications for “curative magnetic 
appliances” and “electric snuff” are again all too 
conspicuous, 


Many gas companies are determined to attempt to 
secure Parliamentary powers next Session to enable 
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them to supply the electric light, as well as to extend 
the use of gas to cooking and heating. Among these 
may be mentioned the Preston, Plymouth, Newcastle, 
Brighton, Bromley, Wisbeach, Lancaster gas companies, 
and the Alliance Company of Dublin. The corpora- 
tions of Leeds, Warrington, Blackburn, Birmingham, 
and other towns, are-also resolved to apply for similar 
powers, which there is little fear of Parliament granting. 


Tue electric light is likely to be speedly adopted into 
all the large mills of Sheffield. It is found that there is 
generally 10 or 12 horse-power unemployed at these 
works and this can be efficiently utilised in driving the 
dynamo-electric machines, Messrs, Cammell & Wilson, 
Dronfield, have successfully applied the light. 


Mr. Ruston, of Ruston, Proctor & Co., of the Sheaf 
Iron Works, Lincoln, whose engines are just now in 
demand for electric lighting purposes, have received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour for his exhibits at 
the Paris Exhibition. 


THE new steel despatch vessel /ris is to be fitted 
experimentally with Rapieff’s electric lamps. 


GRAMME and SIEMENS’ machines are in great demand 
just now. We give a full account of the latest form of 
Gramme in this number, Méritens’ machine is said to 
be acquiring favour and to yield three times the current 
that the Gramme does for the same expenditure of 
power, and that it can keep one Jablochkoff candle 
going by 4 of a horse-power. The cost of the Méritens 
however is about double that of the Gramme. 


Tue SrtemMens’-ALTENECK MacHINE.—According to 
experiments made by M. Petrouschewsky, the Siemens’- 
Alteneck when worked by from 3 to 5 horse-power 
produces a current capable of decomposing 400 
milligrammes of water per minute, and a light varying 
from 4,800 to 9,600 stearine candles. Owing to the 
heterogeneity of the carbons, the intensity of the light 
varies continually, although the strength of the current 
continues very steady. The minimum intensity of 
light observed was 1,000 candles and the maximum 
14,800. 


PROPERTIES OF THE VoLTAIc Arc.—From recent 
experiments on the nature of the resistance of the 
voltaic arc, M. Latschinoff corroborates Mr. Edlund in 
his conclusion that it is an electro-motive force of 
polarisation which is produced in the arc. With a 
battery of 40 Bunsen elements giving a current of 95 
electro-magnetic units, the polarisation equalled 12 
Bunsen’s, The introduction of a little metallic 
potassium or sodium in the arc effected a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the polarisation, and increased the 
length of the arc. 


RESISTANCE OF CarBons.—M. Borgman has found, 
by means of the Wheatstone Bridge, that elevation of 
temperature to orange red heat diminishes the resist- 
ance of wood charcoal, anthracite, plumbago, coke, 
and the carbon electrodes of M. Carré. The thermal 
co-efficients for 1° C. are, 

For wood charcoal 0'00370, between 26° and 260° C. 
Donnez anthracite 0'00265, between 20° and 260° C. 
Alibert plumbago _0'00082, between 25° and 250° C. 
Coke ... avs 0°00026, between 26° and 275° C. 

Even feeble radiant heat produces a diminution in the 
resistance of a plate of wood carbon. The resistance 
of pine, elm, and ebony charcoal, also diminishes 
notably between 100? C. and 125° C, of temperature, 
especially in the case of ebony, 





In a recent note we mentioned that M. Rapieff had 
constructed a lamp with a single thick upper carbon 
electrode and a pair of thinner lower ones, Although 
apparently approximating to Werdermann’s plan, this 
arrangement does not really do so, for the arc is still 
preserved. We observe that this plan is described in M. 
Rapieff’s 1877 patent, 


M. Raprerr’s SMALL ‘Lamp or electric candle has 
been exhibited at the Zimes office along with his larger 
moderator lamps. It consists of two erect pencils of car- 
bon placed side by side, but with no insulating medium 
between except air. One pencil is vertical and the other 
is inclined to it at an angle sufficiently small to make 
the resistance of the voltaic arc increase as the candle 
burns down by about the same amount as the resistance 
of the carbons in circuit decreases. Thus the total 
resistance of the lamp is kept tolerably constant what- 
ever the length of the carbons consumed, When the 
current is off, the points of the pencils touch, but by 
means of a small electro-magnet, one pencil is drawn 
away from the other, and the arc is established on the 
passage of the current. 


PECULIARITY OF THE Evectric Arc.—Mr. Henry 
Wilde, of Manchester, has observed the following 
peculiar property of the electric arc between two up- 
right side by side carbon rods or electro-pyres, namely, 
that wherever the voltaic arc is established between 
them, it invariably works its way to their points, and 
remains there, and this whether the points be upper- 
most or undermost, 


THE temporary hitch in the arrangements for the 
proposed duplicate cable to Australia has, we believe, 
been overcome. 


THE Corporation of Penzance intend to celebrate 
the centenary of Sir Humphry Davy this month, 


New ZEALAND TELEGRAPHY.—We have received 
the 14th Annual Report of the New Zealand Telegraph 
Department. From this it appears that each of the 
islands has a system of land lines, extending through- 
out their lengths and connected by two cables across 
Cook's Straits. The total cost of the system thus far 
amounts to £394,414. The revenue for the year end- 
ing June 1878 is £93,704 as against £87,599 of 
expenditure. The total length of the land lines is 
3,434 miles. Poles sawn from the heart of the totara 
tree are found to be very durable, 


Tue pre-Easter Royal Institution Friday evening 
lectures are announced. The first is by Dr. Tyndall on 
the Electric Light, Jan.17. Sir William Thomson will 
lecture, Feb. 28, on the ‘Sorting demon of Maxwell,” 
an uncanny title. This sorting demon is, we presume, 
the small impish gate-keeper, imagined by Clerk- 
Mawell, who allows certain molecules to pass through 
a porous septum across which two gases are diffusing 
into each other, and keeps back others, thus “ sorting” 
the molecules in each compartment. 


Ir is stated that unless the working cost of the 
 capas maat| system in the Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, can 
e reduced, it will be replaced by gas. Werdermann’s 
light is engaging much attention there. The Zemps 
office is to be lit with it; and a committee of three, 
including M. Du Moncel, and M. Jamin, has been 
appointed by the French Academy to examine it, 


At the Seance of the French Academy for Nov. 25, 
M. Emile Reynier laid claim to priority of invention of 
Werdermann’s system of electric lighting, which | he 
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(M. Reynier) described in a note to the Academy on 
May 13. Reynier’s light is certainly produced by the 
incandescence of a fine rod of carbon touching a thicker 
carbon electrode, but not in the same way as Werder- 
mann’s. 


THE BritisH ELectric Licht Company have issued 
their price list. Gramme machines, giving lights 
ranging from 800 to 45,000 standard candles, are 
quoted at from £70 to 4560, the Serrin !amp being 
taken as the emitter. For these machines the driving 
power required rises from } to 13 horse-power. Serrin 
lamps, with fixed focus and giving a 4-hour light with- 
out change of carbons, are quoted at £17; Jaspar 
lamps of the same sort £12; Chertemps, with a 
shifting focus, and 4-hour duration, £8 10s.; Suisse, 
with shifting focus and 1o-hour duration, £13. All 
other accessories are to be supplied by the Company. 


Tue INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE.—A public 
banquet has been given in honour of Elisha Gray, at 
Highland Park, Ill,, of which place he is a citizen. It 
was there claimed for him by a Mr. S. R. Bingham in 
the second toast on “ The Telephone and its Origin,” 
that he was the first and true inventor of the articulat- 
ing telephone. Mr. Bingham stated that Gray had 
filed a U.S. patent caveat on Feb. 14th, 1876, for a 
speaking telephone, and that although Bell took out a 
telephone patent on the same day, no mention or claim 
of a speaking telephone was made in it, and that it was 
only in January, 1877, or nearly a year afterwards, that 
Bell patented his speaking telephone “containing 
practically the same patterns and specifications con- 
tained in Mr. Gray’s caveat.” The best answer to such 
a statement is the simple fact that Bell’s articulating 
telephone was exhibited in action at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in June, 1876, before Sir William Thomson, 
the Emperor of Brazil, and others; and that Sir 
William in his official report thus alludes to it: “ Mr. 
Alexander Graham Bell exhibits apparatus by which he 
has achieved a result of transcendant scientific interest 
—the transmission of spoken words by electric currents 
through a telegraph wire.” Bell exhibited his speaking 
telephone publicly in America, while Gray had only a 
musical telephone to show, and, later, Bell succeeded 
where Gray failed, for he made the electro-magnetic 
receiver employed by Gray act also as a transmitter. 
We have no wish to detract from the well-merited 
tribute paid to Elisha Gray by his fellow-citizens ; but 
assuredly posterity (if not in the United States at least 
in more important parts of the world) will give an 
equal, if not a greater share, of the honour of inventing 
the telephone to Prof. Bell, It is a singular fact that 
all the enthusiasm and incense of praise called forth 
by Bell’s invention in America when it first appeared, 
has vanished as if by magic. Unhappily for Prof, 
Bell he had the misfortune to be an Englishman, and 
still worse, he committed the sin of owning it. After 
this rash avowal, the swelling pride of Americans in 
him collapsed, like superheated steam before a jet of 
cold water, and a native hero was found out for their 
worship. This is a possible explanation, but we suspect 
the true one is opposing company interests. Cromwell 
Varley has quite as much right to be styled the true 
inventor of multiple harmonic telegraphy, as Elisha 
Gray has to be styled the inventor of the speaking tele- 
phone, 


Se_F-InpUCTION TELEPHONES.—It was to be ex- 
pected that a telephone might be constructed from a 
fine spiral conductor traversed bya current, and con- 
nected to a vibrating diaphragm in such a manner that 
the vibrations caused the spires of the conductor to 
approach to and recede from one another. For then 





} 


the self-induction of the spires would modify the cur- 
rent according to the vibrations. Such a telephone 
has been made by Mr. G. Johnstone Storey of Dublin, 
and is described in Nature for Nov. 28. Mr. Storey 
distinctly heard the scraping of a file by a telephone 
of this kind, no magnets being employed. One end of 
a spiral of copper wire was fixed, and the other attached 
to a drum-head. Another arrangement consisted of a 
similar spiral of iron wire enclosed in a coil traversed 
by a current, 


Tue MicropHoNE.—The French Telegraphic Admin- 
istration are at present trying the articulating powers of 
Professor Hughes’ “ hammer and anvil” form of trans- 
mitting microphone against the Edison carbon telephone 
transmitter, with a view to the adoption of the better 
in connection with an electro-magnetic receiving tele- 
phone. Experiments have been successfully carried on 
with the microphone between Paris and Versailles. It 
is believed that the microphone will be useful in field 
telegraphy. 


THe First HuGuHes’ Type PrintER.—Apropos of 
Prof. Hughes portrait biography in our issue for 
November 15th, we have received an interesting letter 
from Mr. Louis Schaefer, mechanician to the Eastern 
Telegraph Company at Malta, who it appears made the 
first type printer for Prof. Hughes when he went to 
Louisville for the purpose in 1854. Mr. Schaefer, who 
had served some years with Siemens & Halske in his 
native country, was then thrown out of his legitimate 
employment by the bankruptcy of a firm of opticians in 
Louisville, and was earning his living by artistic labours, 
which ranged from ornamental engraving to house 
painting. ‘I remember well,” he says, “ 1 was passing 
along Third Street with a good long ladder, and a good 
sized colour tub and brush, when Mr. Hirschbuhl, a 
German watchmaker and friend of mine, stopped me, 
by holding up in his hands the frame of an old American 
clock, saying at the same time, ‘ Now there is plenty of 
work for you; firstly I want you to whitewash my house, 
and secondly, can you make a telegraph instrument ?’” 
The telegraph instrument in question, was the first 
Hughes’ printer. The first pretty little instrument,” says 
Mr. Schaefer, “only 13 inches square, by 7 inches 
high, consisting of a clockwork of an arched design, with 
revolving type- wheel, vibrating regulator, keyboard, and 
alphabet, was finished by me in three months, and 
exhibited at a ladies’ fair held in Louisville in midsum- 
mer, 1855, where it earned the admiration of all 
beholders,” 


Tue Hosmer Motor.—The American newspapers 
have got hold of another new marvel in the shape of a 
magnetic motor, invented by Miss Harriett Hosmer, an 
American artist, residing at Rome. Although no des- 
cription of it has been published yet, there are already 
two claimants for priority of invention! The motor is 
said to run through the agency of a permanent magnet, 
and were it not for the fact that layers of different sub- 
stances are spoken of in a way suggestive of galvanism, 
we should judge that the “perpetual motion” dream 
had turned up again. Miss Hosmer’s claim is that by 
means of a permanent magnet any amount of power 
can be secured at a trifling cost; and another statement 
is to the effect that the motor draws its power from 
“that great magnet called the earth.” A means of em- 
ploying the earth’s magnetisny for motive purposes, like 
wind or sunlight, though visionary, is perhaps not abso- 
lutely impracticable. We are told that Miss Hosmer’s 
motor is now being constructed in London; but if so 
the work must be done with more than Edisonian 


secrecy, 
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Tue Jersey CasLe.—The fault in the Jersey Cable 
was localised on the 6th inst., and found to be 
distant about 300 yards from the Dartmouth ends, 
The fault was a nearly complete disconnection, the 
cable not giving earth, This is an unusual kind of 
fault to occur in a gutta-percha core, though a frequent 
one in india-rubber cables. It is anticipated that the 
cable will very shortly be through again to Jersey. 


A suort cable from Darien to Doboy Island, the port 
for Darien, has been laid and opened for business. 


A WEDDING was recently consummated by telegraph 
between a bride in Ohio and a bridegroom in Colorado. 
The lady took the next train for Colorado. 


Dr. MutRHEAD, who has been delayed in his work 
by repeated toredo interruptions on the cable, suc- 
ceeded in completing the duplexing of the Madras to 
Penang cable in a few hours after it was placed at his 
disposal. He will return home early in January. 


THE yellow fever pestilence in the Southern United 
States is fast abating, The mortality amongst telegraph 
operators has been so great that some people attribute 
it to a mysterious effect of electricity. 


We learn from the ¥ournal of the Telegraph that a 
project is on foot to connect Cape San Antonio, Cuba, 
with Guatemala by submarine telegraph, and that 
concessions have already been obtained in Honduras 
and Salvador. 


THE same journal announces that several new 
features have been added to the American District 
Telegraph. One of them is an arrangement with the 
leading theatres, by which subscribers may obtain seats 
for the performances without the trouble of going to 
the box-offices. Another is a simple and much needed 
system of avoiding the delays and obstacles incident to 
checking baggage. Another is a training school for the 
hundreds of boys employed by the company. In the 
theatre system every theatre reserves a choice 
row of “American District Seats” for the service 
of the company’s subscribers, In the baggage 
checking system the messenger summoned by the 
district wire sees to the checking of luggage to any 
address, proper arrangements having been entered into 
with the railway companies. Another improvement is 
the establishment of a “ Bureau of General Informa- 
tion.” It appears that four-fifths of the Stock prices 
of Wall Street is delivered by district messenger boys, 
and errors have arisen from boys delivering at the 
wrong brokers, These errors are now obviated by the 
bureau referred to, which consists of thoroughly posted 
messengers stationed in different places, If a boy 
mistake a number he now seeks one of these bureau 
messengers and asks information. By this means 
delays of more than a minute are rendered impossible, 
The “signal” is another development of the service. 
It consists of automatic or other alarms placed in 
warehouses and other buildings and in connection with 
the District office. Watchmen on duty are required to 
notify their presence by timely signals; should these 
fail, another watchman is despatched to see what is the 
matter. Automatic burglar and fire-alarms are also 
worked in connection with the District offices, 


CaNnaDIAN TELEGRAPHY.—A correspondent of the 
American Oferator has drawn attention to the tele- 
graphic prosperity of Canada. In the Dominion there 


are 30,000 miles of wire, and 1,400 offices to 4,000,000 
of people, or one mile of wire to every 133 persons, and 
one office to every 2,857 persons, 


In the United States 








there are 267,009 miles of wire, and 7,500 offices to 


40,000,000 of people, or one mile of wire to every 150 
persons, and one office to every 5,333 persons. In 
England there are 113,000 miles of wire, and 5,375 
offices to 32,000,000 of people, or one mile of wire to 
every 283 persons, and one office to every 5,950 persons. 
A twenty word message can now be sent over the entire 
system of the Montreal Telegraph Company (which ex- 
tend from Sackville, New Brunswick, on the east, to 
Sandwich on the west—a distance of 1,200 miles) for 25 
cents. (1s.), with a charge of a cent, for each additional 
word, In Canada, also, local messages sent between 
places 12 miles and less apart, cost only 15 cents. 
The Canadian tariff is thus the cheapest in the world. 


A TELEGRAPH line is to be erected between Tientsin 
and Takee by the Chinese students in Tientsin college, 


WE have received from a subscriber in the Santa 
Clara College, California, a descriptive calendar of that 
important educational establishment. It has developed 
out of the old Indian mission founded by Franciscan 
brethren in 1777, and is now conducted by a band of 
Jesuit fathers. A complete classical, commercial, and 
scientific education can be obtained there. The college 
including in itself, laboratories, theatres, debating halls, 
printing rooms, &c., &c. American professors are 
famous for the variety of their themes, and we observe 
that the secretary of Santa Clara, the Rev. E. M. 
Natini, S.J., is at the same time professor of poetry, 
telegraphy, shorthand, and French, 


An ELectricat SEISMOGRAPH.—An importantexhibit 
in the Paris Exhibition was an electrically registering 
Seismograph constructed by M. Breguet, for measuring 
the deviations of a long pendulum under the influence 
of terrestrial movements or solar-lunar attractions. It 
consisted of a heavy pendulum suspended by a wire 
from a support above, and carrying a pointer below 
which traversed in close proximity to a_ horizontal 
sheet of white paper travelling over a flat metallic 
plate, by the rotation of a pair of rollers in gear with 
the train of a clock. The pendulum and metallic plate 
were insulated from one another and were respectively 
connected to the two terminals of a smal! induction 
coil, which was by a movement in the clock periodi- 
cally placed in circuit for a few seconds with a battery. 
Whenever this took place sparks passed through the 
paper between the pointer of the pendulum and metallic 
plate, causing a series of perforations to be produced on 
the paper band, which could thus be used as a record 
or as a stencil plate for making reproductions by a 
similar process to that employed in connection with the 
electric pen of Mr. Edison.—Engineering. 


A Hicu Resistance Rueostat.—Dr. Oehme, an 
American, has designed an adjustable resistance of 
powdered plumbago or stove blacking, by inlaying a 
thick line of the latter on an insulating base, and cover- 
ing it with a second insulating cover pierced with plug 
holes at different distances corresponding to the resist- 
ances required. Two plugs serve for electrodes, and the 
resistance of the line of carbon inserted in circuit is 
determined by the position of the plugs. 


MAGNETISATION OF STEEL Tuses.—According to 
further researches of M. J. M. Gaugain, when a system 
of steel jars formed of two parts endowed with different 
degrees of coercitive force is subjected to the 
magnetising action of a feeble electric current, the part 
which possesses the least coercitive force is always that 
which takes the strongest magnetisation, whether it take 
the form of a core oratube. This result is analogous 
to those formerly obtained with plain bars, annealed or 
tempered. 
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Etectric Spark 1N Gases.—According to M. 
Villari, an Italian Physicist, the heat generated by the 
electric discharge from Leyden jars in different gases is 
nearly in strict proportion to the quantity of electricity 
in the jars. The ratio holds, although the form, 
material, and distance apart of the electrodes is varied. 


DILATATION OF BopiEs By ELECTRIFICATION.—At 
a recent meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
M.E, Duter described some experiments tending to 
show that in certain cases electrification changed the 
volume of bodies. A large thermometer tube is filled 
with water and coated outside with tinfoil. The tube 
then forms a Leyden jar or condenser, the water being 
the interior conductor, the foil the exterior conductor, 
and the glass tube the insulator. A platinum wire in- 
serted into the water inside acts as an electrode or 
charging rod. As soon as the jar is electrified the 
water is seen to sink to a lower level, at which it re- 
mains until the jar is discharged, when it immediately 
regains its former height. Since, in a condenser 
electricity only resides in the insulator, it is natural to 
conclude from this experiment that the glass itself is 
dilated, and this inference is supported by the fact that 
whatever be the nature of the armatures, tinfoil, water, 
saline, or mercury solutions, the same apparent con- 
traction of the internal liquid is observed. In order to 
remove all doubts M. Duter modified the apparatus by 
placing the Leyden jar in an envelope of closed glass, 
terminated also by a thermometric stem and filled 
equally with a liquid conductor. In this arrangement 
the liquid of the internal reservoir formed the interior 
armature of the condenser, and the liquid of the 
envelope formed the exterior armature, the glass tube 
forming, as before, the insulator, This glass tube 
ought, if the inference be correct, to enlarge itself by 
electrification. The result was that while the inner 
liquid sank the outer liquid rose to an equal amount, 
thus proving the accuracy of the inference. As soon as 
the apparatus was discharged, the original levels were 
restored. The conclusion is that the internal capacity 
of a Leyden jar and the external volume are increased 
by charging it with static electricity. Temperature 
cannot cause this change since the effect is immediate 
on charging and discharging. Electric pressure cannot 
cause it, because it would be the same on both sides of 
the dielectric, and a diminution of volume would be the 
result. It is not due to the polarity of the armatures, 
for on reversing the poles the effect is the same. 

M. Jamin pointed out that the first observation of M. 
Duter, namely, that the internal volume of a Leyden 
jar is increased by charging it, was noticed by M. Govi 
about ten years ago, in the transactions of the Academy 
of Turin; but that he had not seen as M. Duter had 
done, that the exterior volume also increased. 


PLaTINUM Pratinc.—Prof. Boettger recommends 
the following bath for plating divers metals with 
platinum, Freshly precipitated ammonium-platinum- 
chloride is treated at the boiling point with a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of citrate of soda. The result 
is an orange coloured solution, of slightly acid reaction, 
and rich in platinum. The decomposition of this bath, 
by the current from two or three Bunsen cells, produces 
a uniform and lustrous layer of platinum, 


THe TELEPHONE Company.—Mr. W. H. Morris, 
Secretary to the Bell Telephone Company, states that 
telephones are now supplied at a yearly rental of from 
1os. 6d. to £5 5s., acccording to distance and class of 
instrument required. 


THe Invention oF GutTra-PERcHA Core.—A 
decision was rendered on November 26th by Judge 








Blatchford in the U.S. Circuit Court, New York, in the 
suit of Clinton G. Colgate v. the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The case has been pending over six 
years, and was founded on a patent granted to G. B. 
Simpson, May 21, 1867 for the insulation of submarine 
wires by gutta-percha applied by means of a solvent or 
by heat, Mr. Simpson claiming to be the inventor of 
this mode of insulating telegraph wires. The insulating 
properties of gutta-percha were first announced by Fara- 
day on March 1, 1848; but it is shown that Simpson had, 
prior to that time, made a like discovery, having patented 
the application of gutta-percha as an insulator in 
January and February 1848. The W. U. Company 
maintained that the subject of the 1867 patent was not 
patentable matter, and that it was before known and 
used. The Judge ruled in favour of the plaintiff 
granting an injunction and an account with costs. 
The W. U. Company intend to appeal against this 
decision. They have 60,000 miles of wire in use 
insulated by gutta-percha (?). Unless the Company 
obtains a suspension of the injunction, under probable 
heavy bonds, its business will be seriously interfered 
with, 





Reviews. 





The Trans-Atlantic Submarine Telegraph. <A brief 
narrative of the principal incidents in the history 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, compiled 
from authentic and original documents by the late 
GEORGE SAwarD, Secretary to the Company. 
Printed for private circulation. 


Tuis little book, a posthumous work of George 
Saward, published by his widow, is one of the most 
interesting and readable contributions to the history 
of telegraphy which it has been our lot to read. 
Mr. Saward’s name was once a familiar one in the 
telegraphic world, and this modest but excellent 
memorial of him will serve to revive it amongst his 
old contemporaries as well as to bring it to the 
notice of a later generation. 


A Handbook of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. By 
A. E. Lortnc. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
Price 50 cents. 


Tuis tiny treatise, 6 by 4 inches in area, is a tele- 
graphist’s primer by an American practical tele- 
grapher, as our cousins with a go-ahead indifference 
to etymology prefer to say, and is designed to serve 
as a stepping-stone to larger works of the tele- 
graphist be he so minded. It begins with first 
principles and rises to testing and construction of 
lines, fitting of offices, &c., and we should say that 
it would be a welcome little book to American 
operators. English operators have no such manual ; 
they may not require it ; but to those who feel the 
need we can recommend this cheap publication, and 
we can fancy some eager young telegraphist de- 
vouring it greedily. On page 64 is a description of 
a gravity Daniell battery termed the “Hill” battery, 
which is an old battery of Sir William Thomson’s 
in a new guise. This American transplantation can 
be explained, for, if we mistake not, Mr. Hill was 
one of Sir William’s students eight years ago. 
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The Art of Scientific Discovery, or the General Condi- 
tions and Methods of Research in Physics and 
Chemistry. By G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


THE object of this work is to elucidate the nature of 
scientific research, the personal qualifications re- 
quired for its successful pursuit, and the general 
methods by which it is conducted. It must prove a 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend” to young scientific 
aspirants of all kinds, and it should form a part of 
every scientific library. The weakest parts of the 
book are the prosy mottoes prefixed to the chapters. 
The author is evidently under the conviction that 
they are poetry, for he has printed them in verse. 
When will men of science cease to attempt the 
poetical ? 





alets Patents. 


4696. ‘‘Electrictelegraph insulators,” C,E. Cricu- 
TON. Dated Nov. 19. 


4762. “Improvements in machines and appliances 
for generating electric currents and in apparatus for 


measuring electric currents.” J.T.Spracue. Dated 
Nov. 22. 

4812. ‘‘ Machinery for generating electricity.” F. 
W. C. VocEL (communicated by N. C. Vogel). Dated 


Nov. 26. - 


4844. ‘An improved dynamo-clectric machine for 
producing electric currents.” J. L. PULVERMACHER. 
Dated Noy. 28. 


4847. ‘Improvements in and relating to electric 
lamps, and to a method of charging such lamps with an 
artificial atmosphere and purifying the same; and to 
the production of a carbon for use in electric lamps and 
for other electric purposes.” F, J. CHEESEBROUGH 
(communicated by W. E. Sawyer and A. Man). Dated 
Noy. 28. 


4873. 
apparatus connected therewith.” 
Dated Nov. 29. 

4903. ‘‘Magnetic apparatus to be employed for 
curative and remedial purposes.” R. LoNspDALe. 
Dated Dec. 2. 


4921. ‘Improvements in and relating to the electro- 
deposition of nickel and in articles manufactured of or 
plated with the same, which invention is partly appli- 
cable to the electro-deposition of other metals.” W. R. 
Lake (communicated by E. Weston). Dated Dec. 2. 


4961. ‘‘ Magnetic appliances for curative purposes.” 
H.C. Bysue. Dated Dec. 4. 


24. ‘‘A medical preparation applicable to the 


“Improvements in electric telegraphs and in 
Sir C. T. Bricur. 


treatment of tic-doloreux and toothache called Handy- 
sides’ electric nervine snuff,” W.Hanpysipes. Dated 
Dec. 3. 


4960. “Apparatus for generating electric currents 
and for producing electric light.” A. V. NewrTon 
(communicated by the Weston Dynamo-electric Ma- 
chine Co.) Dated Dec, 4. 


4988. “Improvements in or appertaining to appa- 
ratus for producing or concentrating electricity and in 
the production of electric light or compound electric 
and combustion lights.” S, P. THompson and W. P. 
Tuompson, Dated Dec. 5. 


| 
| 
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ABSTRACTS OF PUBLISHED SPECIFICATIONS. 


844. ‘Apparatus for conveying sound.” E. Cox- 
WALKER. Dated March 2, 1878. 2d. This consists 
in applying mouthpieces and tubes to telephones or 
sound producing bodies. Not proceeded with. 


861. ‘Apparatus for producing electric light.” T. 
F. Scott. Dated March 2, 1878. 2d. This consists 
in forming carbons for the electric light by moulding a 
paste of carbon and flour or starch; also in making 
ribbons of carbon and asbestos or other fibres, which 
ribbons are slowly revolved on rollers opposite each 
other, the arc being formed between them; also in 
diminishing the waste of the carbons yielding the light 
by delivering a stream of finely powdered carbon on the 
ignited points, and thereby diminishing the waste of the 
latter; hollow carbon electrodes mounted on axes 
slightly inclined to one anotherare alsoemployed to yield 
the arc. 


g15. ‘“ Transmitting power by electric currents.” 
H. C. Sparpine, Bloomfield, N.J., United States, 
Dated March 6, 1878. 6d, Thisconsists of an electro- 
motor formed of an electro-magnetic armature rotating 
in a soft iron shell, having projecting teeth at 
intervals interiorly, which exert a forward pull on the 
armature when the current in the latter renders it 
magnetic. 

920. “ Electric lamp apparatus.” PrERRE DRONIER. 
Dated March 7, 1878. 2d. This consists in a means 
of lighting a spirit lamp by the electric incandescence 
of a fine platinum spiral. Not proceeded with. 





Proceedings of Societies. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 
At the general meeting of this society, held on Wed- 
nesday, December 4th, Dr. C. W. Siemens in the chair, 
the Paper was read by Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, B.A., 
M.I.C.E., the subject being “‘ The Practical Application 
of Electricity to Lighting Purposes.” ‘The lecture hall 
was crowded to excess, a very large number of visitors 
being unable to obtain admission, 

The lecture hall was principally lighted by means of 
a Siemens’ electric lamp placed at the centre of the 
ceiling, the electric current being produced by a 
dynamo-machine, also of Siemens’ construction and 
form. Other lamps by Suisse and Halle, were employed 
to light up the entrance halls and passages, the current 
being generated by a Gramme machine, driven bya 
24 horse-power Otto gas engine. Specimens of the 
Rapieff, Wallace-Farmer, &c., lamps were also exhibited, 
though not lighted. Numerous diagrams of the varie- 
ties of lamps and dynamo-machines were placed on 
the walls and admirably illustrated the lecture. A dia- 
gram of Messrs. Thomson, Sterne and Co.’s engine, 
which is worked by the explosion of purely divided 
hydrocarbons, such as pretroleum, mixed with air, was 
also given, 

Mr. SHOOLBRED, at the commencement of his dis- 
course, said that the object of his paper was to bring 
before his audience the results of a few of the appli- 
cations of the electric light to illuminating purposes, 
With regard to the employment of the electric light 
for lighthouses, this could not be taken as a basis of 
the economical view of the question. In lighthouses 
the question was not primarily one of expense, but 
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simply that of attaining the most brilliant light possi- 
ble consistent with reliability, and these requirements 
the electric light afforded. 

At the La Chapelle Goods Station belonging to the 
Northern Railway Company of France, the electric 
light was introduced, since it was found that with the 
ordinary means of illumination, the work could not be 
carried on so satisfactorily by night as by day, and, 
moreover, a large number of small articles were over- 
looked and lost. The introduction of the light proved 
a complete success, both as regards efficiency and 
economy, a saving of 60 per cent. in favour of the 
electric light over the gas being effected by the use of 
the former. The apparatus used for the purpose con- 
sisted of a Gramme machine and a Suisse lamp. 

At Rouen, Messrs. Powell introduced the light into 
their works at a cost of £196; a small size Gramme 
machine and two Serrin lamps being employed, an indi- 
cated engine power equal to 24 horses being consumed 
in driving the machine. The light, which was equiva- 
lent to nearly 2,000 candles, was produced at an esti- 
mated cost of 2s. rod. per hour, as against 7s, 7d. for 
an equally effective illumination by gas, the price of 
the latter being 7s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

At the Paris terminus of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway Company, the Lontin electric 
light system was tried; 28 Serrin lamps (each equal to 
80 gas jets) being fixed in the place of 172 gas jets. 
The result was so satisfactory after nearly two months’ 
trial that the company determined to apply the system 
to one of their goods sheds, employing 12 Serrin 
lamps ; the total cost of the system being 5s. per hour. 

At the St. Lazare Station of the Western Railway 
Company of France, the electric light has been adopted, 
a Lontin double machine being employed with six 
Serrin lamps ; the total cost per hour being about 4s. 
The light has also been adopted at the Salle des Pas 
Perdus Station of the same company. 

With regard to the Jablochkoff light, Mr. Shoolbred 
said that no reliable details could be obtained as to the 
cost of the system, but as far as could be seen it ex- 
ceeded the cost of gas 2°6 times, although the Société 
Géneralé de |’Electricité have since offered to work the 
light at the rate of the price originally paid for the gas. 
Mr. Shoolbred, however, contended that the Jabloch- 
koff system was after all, in its present form, but a rude 
device. 

The Rapieff light, Mr. Shoolbred remarked, seemed 
satisfactory, although the trials made of it up to the 
present time did not warrant any definite opinion being 
given as to its efficiency, &c. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Douctas, 
Engineer to the Trinity Board, stated that the electric 
light at the Souter Pont had only failed twice during a 
period of eight years—once from the attendant falling 
asleep, and once from a failure in one of the carbon 
points, 

Mr. PreECE stated that his opinion of the electric 
light was that each form of lamp possessed some par- 
ticular good feature, but none possessed them all. 

As to the Edison light, he expressed his opinion 
that it was a mare’s nest. 

The electric light considered generally, he thought, 
was the light of the future, as regarded the illumination 
of large open spaces, 





SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS. 


Art the ordinary general meeting of this societv, held 
at Great George Street on the 27th ult., Dr. C. W. 
Siemens, F.R.S., in the chair, a Paper was read by 
Major Webber, R.E., on “ Multiplex Telegraphy at the 
Paris Exhibition, and the Harmonic Telegraph of 
Elisha Gray.” 











The principle of the multiplex telegraph system, 
invented by Meyer, and modified and improved by 
Baudot, an employé in the service of the French Tele- 
graph Administration, is that of utilising all the cur- 
rents which can be made to succeed one another in a 
given time on a telegraph wire, so that several opera- 
tors can transmit on the same wire. The sending 
apparatus consists of a set of transmitting keys and a 
receiver for each operator, and of a distributor which 
puts the working battery in connection with each of 
the receivers in succession, and also connects the latter 
to line. At the receiving end a somewhat similar dis- 
tributor, working synchronously with that at the trans- 
mitting end, puts the receiving printing instruments 
successively in connection with the line wire. The 
exact construction of the apparatus, and of the modi- 
fication and improvements introduced by M. Baudot, 
cannot be explained without elaborate diagrams, and 
therefore it will not be attempted here. The harmonic 
telegraph of Mr. Elisha Gray of Chicago, was exhibited 
working at the meeting. The principle of the apparatus 
lies in the fact that a vibrating rod tuned to give out a 
certain note, and caused to vibrate by the action of an 
electro-magnet, will not respond if a greater or less 
number of electric impulses be caused to pass through 
the electro-magnet, than is equivalent to the rate of 
vibration of the note to which the rod is tuned, and 
that if several such vibration rods and magnets be 
vibrated in one circuit, they will each or all respond to 
vibrating impulses sent through them, each one point- 
ing out the particular vibrations to which it can 
respond; and as these impulses, if sent by different 
keys at the same time will be transmitted as composite 
tones, the vibrating rods, whose rates of vibration 
correspond to the currents sent by the different keys, 
will each respond in unison to the particular key to 
which it corresponds. The operator can either read 
by the sound given out by his particular vibrator, or the 
latter, when in a continual state of vibration, can be 
caused to actuate a relay. 

In the course of his paper, Major Webber referred 
to the encouragement and assistance given to M. Baudot 
by the French authorities, stating that every facility, 
both as regards mechanical and pecuniary aid, was 
given to enable the improvements to be carried out. 

The meeting terminated by the usual vote of thanks, 
the discussion on the paper being postponed till the 
next meeting. 





General Science Columns. 





Parasitic Lire oN SuBMARINE CaBLes. — The 
amount of submarine life that comes up on a cable 
which is taken up for repairs after being immersed for 
a year or two is surprising. Three years ago the writer 
was with a repairing expedition on the Para to Cayenne 
section of the Western and Brazilian Company’s cables 
We were chiefly at work off the Island of Marajo, in 
the estuary of the Amazon. The cable had only been 
submerged about a month; yet it came on board the 
ship at places literally covered with barnacles; at 
others overgrown with submarine vegetation, crabs, 
and curious shells, often of singular delicacy and 
beauty. The sea-weeds were in great variety clinging 
to the cable, sometimes in thick groves of red and 
yellow algz ; slender, transparent, feathery grasses; red 
slimy fucoids, and tufts of amethyst moss. We found 
branching coralline plants upwards of a foot in height 
growing to the cable, the soft skeleton being covered 
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with a fleshy skin, generally of a deep orange colour. 
Sometimes a sponge was found attached to the roots 
of the corals, and delicate calcareous structures of 
varied tints incrusted the stems of all these plants and 
served to ornament as well as to strengthen them. 
Parasitic life seems to be as rife under these soft tepid 
waters as it is on the neighbouring tropical shores. 
Many star-fishes, zoophytes, and curious crabs and 
crustaceans were likewise fished up on the cable. The 
crabs were often themselves completely overgrown 
with the indigenous vegetation of the bottom, and so 
were scarcely distinguishable from it. Others, although 
not so covered, were found to have the same tints as 
the vegetation they inhabited, and even in structure 
somewhat resembled the latter. Others again were 
perfectly or partially transparent; and one most 
beautiful hyaline crab, new to science, united in its 
person several of the prevailing colours of the bottom. 
Its slender limbs, like jointed filaments of glass, were 
stained here and there of a deep topaz brown. Its 
snout, pointed like a needle, was of a deep scarlet ; its 
triangular body was orange yellow; its eyes were 
green, and its tiny hands of an amethyst blue.— 
J. Munro in Chamber's Fournal. 


PHosPHoRESCENT Diats.—Some time ago it was 
reported that watches were being made in Switzerland 
with phosphorescent dials, so that the hour could be 
ascertained from them at any time of night without the 
aid of artificial light. Recently an Eastern clock com- 
pany has been manufacturing clocks with this same 
kind of self-illuminating faces, and they have been on 
exhibition in the windows of several of our city stores. 
M. Olivier Mathey, a Neufchatel chemist, communi- 
cates the following information in regard to the com- 
position of these dials to one of our French exchanges : 
Phosphorescent dials are usually made of paper or thin 
cardboard, enamelled like visiting cards; they are 
covered with an adhesive varnish, or with white wax 
mixed with a little turpentine, upon which is dusted, 
with a fine sieve, powdered sulphide of barium—a salt 
which retains its phosphorescence for some little time. 
The sulphides of strontium and calcium possess the 
same property, but lose it more quickly than the former. 
After the dial has remained in darkness some days it 
loses its phosphorescence; but this may be readily 
restored by exposure of an hour to sunlight, or better 
still, by burning near the dial a few inches of magne- 
sium wire, which gives forth numerous chemical rays,— 
Scientific American. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SUN ON TRADE.—Prof. Stanley 
Jevons in Nature of Nov. 14, seriously advocates the 
establishment of solar observatories on elevated table- 
land in different parts of the world, so that the heating 
power of the sun should be daily measured. This sug- 
gestion is forced upon him by an investigation into the 
commercial crises of the past, from which it appears 
that these “ credit cycles” are deccennial and coincident 
with the cycle of the sun’s spots, 


Sir WILLIAM THOMSON suggests the application of 
his system of flashing lights to the river Thames. By 
it, each beacon flashes a distinctive letter in the Morse 
code by means of a periodic eclipsing apparatus, the 
best being Evans’ electro-magnetic eclipser. 


Meteoric Go_p.—The Yuma Sentinel of California 
states that there was recently found in the Mohave 
Desert a curious meteorite of a steel gray, tinged with 
yellow, and having a crystalline fracture. It has some 
free gold on its surface, and resists the action of various 
acid baths, as well as cold chisels. It is not magnetic. 





Petri’s Speep INDICATOR (constructed by Messrs. 
Siemens Bros,), is designed to fill a want felt in working 
busy railways, It indicates the speed of a train, loco- 
motive, or other machine, on a dial in view of the 
driver, and gives also a graphical record of the times 
of the journey and stoppages, as well as of the actual 
speed. The safety of railway working is much in- 
creased by a proper speed indicator, and the expenses 
decreased ; while in accidents clear proof is obtained of 
the speed at which the trains were running at the time. 
The speed during an interval of 15 seconds, or longer 
if convenient, is shown by the position of an index 
hand on a dial, the hand resting there during an equal 
interval of time. This speed is also recorded by a 
hammer striking a pricking point connected to the 
index, so as to make it pierce a moving strip of paper. 
After having remained at rest for 15 seconds, the index 
again moves to a position indicating the speed for the 
succeeding interval, and there rests for 15 seconds, the 
pricking being done as before. In this way the con- 
trivance works. The maximum speed during the 
period of working is recorded by a second index, which 
remains locked at that position on thedial, An alarm 
bell can also be rung when a certain predetermined 
speed of working has been attained 


Tue seaside village of Westgate-on-Sea, Thanet, has 
been lit up by electric light; and the inhabitants are 
priding themselves on thus being in the very van of 
progress. 


Tue Holborn Viaduct is shortly to be lit by 
Jablochkoff's electric candle, 


WERDERMANN'’S system will be tried in front of the 
Mansion House. 


At a recent meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers, London, the terms quoted by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for street lighting during next year 
were the same as heretofore, namely 18s. per ordinary 
square lamp, and 20s. per circular lamp, including 
lighting, cleaning, and repairing. A deputy suggested 
that in view of the progress of the electric light a 
reduction ougkt to be made on these terms, and the 
question was referred to the Streets Committee. 


Ir being decided to light the streets of the beautiful 
city of Rio Janeiro by electricity, the Brazilian 
minister has invited tenders from American firms, 


TecunotocicAL Museum ror SypNney, New Sourua 
Wates.—We are informed that the Government of New 
South Wales has-requested Mr. William Forster, Agent- 
General for the Colony, Professor Liversidge of the Uni- 
versity Of S,dney and Mr. E. Combes, M.P., C.M.G., to 
collect information in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent relative to the working of English and foreign 
Technological Museums and Colleges, with a view to 
forming similar institutions in Sydney. A sum of money 
has been placed on the estimates by the Government of the 
Colony, to enable the committee to purchase suitable 
specimens. 

We have no doubt that the Agent-General for New 
South Wales (3, Westminster Chambers, S.W.), will be 
extremely glad to receive from such institutions, or from 
any other source, reports or any information which would 
assist the committee in its inquiries. 


Evectrotytic Reouction or Mercury.—According 
to F, W. Clarke in the Berichte der D. C. G., if a solution 
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of mercuric chloride slightly-acidulated with sulphuric 
acid is put ina platinum capsule connected with the zinc 
pole of a Bunsen bichromate battery of six elements, and 
the carbon ,pole connected to a platinum foil electrode 
dipped into the solution, at first mercurous chloride will be 
deposited, which. will gradually take the. metallic state, and 
at thevend of an hour there will be only pure mercury 
covered with a solution which will not be rendered turbid by 
ammonia. This. liquid is to be drawn off, and the mer- 
cury washed with water. 


CommerciAt Nickst, according to the Metall Arbeiter, 
contains sometimes 8 per cent of cobalt, and 12 of copper, 
besides a little iron, arsenic, zinc, manganese, sulphur, 
carbon, silica, and alumina. 


Inipescent GLass.—Glass is made iridescent by ex- 
posing it at a high temperature to the fumes of stannic 
chloride, to which barium. or, strontium-nitrate is added, 
when deep colours) are required, 





City Aotes. 


Old Broad Street, December 11th, 1878. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Eastern Exten- 
sion Australasia and China Telegraph Company, adjourned 
from the 6th of November, was held on the 4th inst. at 
the City ‘'erminus Hotel, for the purpose of “ approving 
an agreement with the Governments of the Australian 
colonies, or some of them, for the duplication of the Aus- 
tralian cable, and preparing resolutions authorising the 
directors to execute all contracts, and to do all acts requisite 
for carrying the agreement into effect with such modifica- 
tions, if any, as the directors may determine, and further 
authorising the directors to raise the capital required for 
this purpose, and for the general purposes of the company 
by the issue of debentures or othérwise upon such terms 
and in such manner as the directors may determine.” Mr. 
J. Pender, M.P., who presidec, in opening the proceedings, 
said that since the last meeting a good deal of telegraphy 
had been going on, and he was happy now tu be in a 
position to announce that a telegram had just been received 
stating. that the agreement with the Australian Colonies 
had been signed, and that the whole matter was now com- 
plete, subject’to its perfection in this country, The solicitor 
having at length read the heads of the agreement, the 
chairman said that its advantages were very great to this 
company. The Australian Government, when they first 
laid their line, were not disposed to subsidise in any way, 
but they had now found out the advantages of telegraphic 
communication with this country, and owing toa failure 
in the single cable it had become necessary to duplicate, 
not because the present cable was insufficient for the work, 
as it could do-ten times as much as it at present did, but 
for the purpose cf avoiding failure of communication in 
the future. The Australian Government had determined 
to subsidise the company to the extent of £32,400 a year, 
for the purpose of securing the additional cable. The 
2rrangement, he urged, was to the advantage of the 
company, as it would secure a long and successful con- 
nection with Australia, without undue competition. They 
had lost much in the past by interruption. During the 
last year such loss had amounted to £32,000, and with a 
duplicated cable such a loss would not occur in future. 
He thought also that they would be able to afford to the 
public a more reliable and efficient communication. The 
reduction they thought of giving to the Press would recoup 
the company in a short space of time. A large percentage 
of the traffic passing over their system was transmitted by 





code, but the bargain for the quarter rate was. that all 
messages should be open. It was proposed to take 
authority to raise £660,000 to provide the duplicated cable, 
and to restore the working capital expended on the ships 
Sherard Osborne and Agnes. It was proposed to redeem 
the capital by annual drawings, the funds for which pur- 
pose would be derived from increased profits, and the saving 
resulting from the non-interruption of the traffic. In con- 
clusion, he moved “ that the agreement now read be, and 
the same is hereby approved and confirmed, and the 
directors are authorised to execute all contracts, and do all 
acts requisite for carrying such agreement into effect, with 
such modifications, if any, as the directors may determine.” 
—The motion was seconded by Mr. William Massey, and 
after a brief discussion was carried unanimously,—The 
chairman next moved, “ That the directors be authorised 
to raise capital for the purposes aforesaid, and for the 
general purposes of the company, by ‘the issue of debentures 
not exceeding £660,000 nominal, bearing such rate of 
interest, and with such special or other security at such 
ptice payable or redeemable in such mode, and at such 
time, and generally upon such terms and in such manner 
as the directors in their discretion may determine.”—The 
motion having been seconded, the chairman, in reply to a 
shareholder, said that with such ‘security as they were able 
to offer they ought to get the money at five per cent. It 
was proposed to repay the capital thus raised by drawings 
within 20 years, the period at which the subsidy expired. 
For this purpose it would be necessary to set aside £20,600 
annually ; but from the saving effected and the increased 
traffic they would be able to carry out the work without 
any sacrifice on the part of the shareholders.—The _resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings ter- 
minated, 

The directors of the Brazilian Submarine Telegraph 
Company (Limited), have declared an interim dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share, or 5 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, for the quarter ended 30th September last, 
and payable on Tuesday, 24th inst. 

On the 7th inst., the Great Northern .Telegraph 
Company notified an interruption of cable communi- 
cation between Nagasaki and Shanghai, which, how- 
ever, was restored by the gth inst., messages being 
again received for all stations in China as wellas Japan. 

The following are the late quotations of telegraphs :— 
Anglo-American, Limited, 57%-584; Ditto, Preferred, 
85-86; Ditto, Deferred, 323-335; Black Sea, Limited, 
—j; Brazilian Submarine, Limited, 65-62; Cuba, Limited, 
84-8}; Cuba, Limited, 10 per cent. Preference, 154-153; 


Direct Spanish, Limited, 2-25; Direct Spanish, 10 per 


i 


cent, Preference, g}-10}; Direct United States Cable, 


Limited, 1877, 113-12; Eastern, Limited, 73-7}; Eastern; { > 


6 per cent. Debentures repayable October, 1883, 102-105 ;' 
Eastern 5 per cent. Debentures repayable August, 1884,. 
100-102; Eastern, 6 per cent. Preference, 104-103; Eastern 
Extension, Australasian and China Limited, 63-74; Eastern 
Extension, 6 per cent. Debenture, repayable February, 189%, 
104-107; German Union Telegraph and Trust, 8-8 
Globe Telezraph and Trust, Limited, 4$-5$;~ Globe 
per cent. Preference, 10}-105; Great Northern, 73.8); 
Indo-European, Limited, 193-204; Mediterranean 
tension, Limited, 23-3; Mediterranean Extension; 
per cent. Preference, 83-9}; Reuter’s, Limited) 10-3 
Submarine, 215-220; Submarine Scrip, 1$-2; 
India and Panama, Limited, 
cent. First Preference, 73-81; 
Preference, 73-8; Western 
24-23; Ditto, 6 per cent. Debentures “ A,” 89-92, Ditto, 






Ditto, 


ditto, SeSonsl 


I, 


ey 


14-24; Ditto, 69 per # 
and Brazilian, bindited, @ 


ditto, ditto, “B,” 84-88; Western Union of U.S. gper é 


cent., 1 Mortgage (Building) Bonds; 114-118;, Ditto, 6 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 100-102; Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance, Limited, 29-30; Dittoy @. per . cent. 
Bonds, 100-103 ; Ditto, Second Bonus Trust Certificates, 
2-2§; India Rubber Co,, 29-30. 
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